largely went her own way and John thought it better to
allow her to do so, while always seeing that she wanted
for nothing, and, whether she felt the need of them or not,
was consistently the object of solicitude and affection. That
solicitude and a measure of the affection were continued
until the day of John's death.
But, as I have already said, our meeting with Evguenia
was not in the first instance allowed to alter our plans and
when she returned to Paris we went on to Sirmione to
rooms engaged for us by Mickie Jacob who hitherto an
acquaintance only by correspondence, soon became, and has
remained, a very dear personal friend. And while we were
there an event took place which even in the midst of distress
and anxiety gave John as well as myself considerable pleasure.
For many years, previous indeed to my meeting John,
and as soon as I had become familiar with the Italian lan-
guage, I had deeply admired all the works of the poet-
patriot, Gabriele d'Annunzio, and had long wished to meet
him in person.
On reaching Sirmione I perceived for the first time a
possible opportunity of gratifying that wish. The Vittoriale,
d'Annunzio's palatial villa, was only a few miles from
Sirmione and as John's books had been translated into
Italian and had earned her a very considerable literary repu-
tation in Italy, it seemed perfectly permissible that while
staying in the neighbourhood she should send him a copy
of the Italian translation of The Well of Loneliness and ask
whether she might be permitted, accompanied by her
friend Lady Troubridge, to pay her respects to the great
Italian writer. This procedure had been recommended to
me by Romaine Brooks (who had known him well for
many years) as the only one likely to penetrate his deter-
mined seclusion. She had said that personal introductions
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